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wanting something to fill up their columns, or to 
oblige men whose hints they dare not disregard, and 
whose communications they cannot refuse, have 
every license and liberty, privilege or prerogative 
that they please to use or accept of, to be wiity, or 
silly, about the editor of the ReeisTER, a8 May, in 
their own opinion, best subserve their own views. 
By a perfection of philosophy, we can laugh at wit, 
like Democrates; or weep at their folly, like Hera- 
clites: if happily we meet with the former, often en- 
countering the other. Now this is “confirmation 
strong as proof from holy writ,” that the editor is 
the greatest “‘egotist,” the ‘“‘proudest,” most ‘‘dog- 
matic,” the “*vainest” and the most “learned” man 
that ever lived, and it is not worth while to say any 
thing more about it—it is ‘tas the tale of an ideot 
twice told.” But this—and thes only is requested; 
that they who feel themselves obliged in any way 
to say any thing of the Reerster, will he so kind 
as to give to their readers the matter siated by us 
as wellas their own comment—if the first be fairly 
rendered, the latter may be extended as long as 
rags are used to make paper, and paper is called 
money! 

The last clause of these remarks originated in 
accidently meeting with the Pitisburg Gazette of 
the 30th ult. wherein it is positively stated that we 
said a bank there had been robbed of eighty thou- 
sand dollars in specie!/! Indeed—indeed—we did 
not say so! We never supposed that so much mo- 
ney was in the vaults of the robbed bank; and, 
though the fact was so publicly stated by many— 
we declared it to be “improbable,” and had nearly 
said that it was impossible. 








Letters from Buenos Ayres. 


COMMUNICATED FOR THE REGISTER. 


The following extracts of letters from a gentleman 
to his lady, though silent on political matters, 
will interest many by their minute description 
of other things which belong to the people, &c. 
This place as compared with any of the cities of 

the United States, has in addition to its advaniages 

and inconveniencies many singularities and beau- 
ties. The city of Buenos Ayres standing on the 
margin of this great river Plata, where it is more 
than sixty miles wide, and backed by a treeless, 
perfectly level plain, in some directions more than 
a thousand miles in extent, seems, when you look 
over it from a lofty tower, to be a large city front. 
ing on the ocean of water and surrounded by a vast 
ocean of land, over which pampa or plain, the dry 
light winds called the Pampero, chilled by the ice 
of the south pole, ina manner similar to our north- 
westers, sweeps with an amazing velocity, driving 
before it all gloomy vapours, restoring in a few 
hours the most brilliant sky and bringing health 
and spirits to the inhabitant and terror to the ma- 
riner. The plains are called Pampas, which means 
in the language of the aborigines, meadows or pas- 
ture ground; and they certainly are the most won- 
derful, fertile and extensive plains in the world. 
With the exception of the immediate banks of soine 
few small rivers which creep in a very serpentine 
Vor, XTY. 95. 
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way through it, I have been assured, that for hun- 
dreds of miles there is not to be met with any thing 
which can be properly called ahill. The land lays 
in long waves, the heights. of which are strikingly 
manifested as you sink into the valley or mounton | 


| the top of the swell, by the circumscribed or vast- 


ly extended horison presented to view. 

The apparent ocean of water in front is no less 
singular then the boundless Pampas in the rear.— 
This great sheet of water, called the river of Plate, 
from the mouths of the river Parana to the ocean, 
is perhaps one of the largest bays in the world, 
yet it would scarcely average forty feet in depth; 
in some places it is not twelve; and in one part be- 
tween this and the ocean, it forbids the entrance 
of any vessel drawing more than eighteen feet wa- 
ter. More than the half of it is very turbid at all 
times, and about a third part, at the upper end, is 
quite muddy; yet when it settles or is filtered, is 
as fine drinking water as any in the world, and the 
inhabitants of the city use scarcely any other—be- 
cause all the well-water of Buenos Ayres'is strongly 
impregnated with salt petreor allum. The lunar 
tides, similar to those of the Chesapeake, in this 
bay do not take place or are little perceived, but 
the waters are driven in various rapid currents by 
the wind. It has been known to dash over and depo- 
pulate the lower street of the town; and it is with- 
in the recollection of people now living, that it has 
been blown from its bed so as to leave bare some 
miles from its usual margin. This great river is 
so flat along shore, that large vessels cannot come 
nearer than five or six miles of the landing; and the 
small river craft lay from a quarter to a half a mile 
out. Passengers and goods are landed by means 
of boats and carts. The cart meets the boat at a 
convenient depth and receives its load, which is 
brought on shore. The carts are the most singu- 
lar machines of the kind I ever saw. The wheels 
are generally from six to eight feet in diameter, 
very rudely mace, and the body ofthe cart still 
more so; about the whole vehicle there is common- 
ly not a bit of iron, not even a nai!; the whole is 
composed of wood and raw hide. There carts are 
drawn by two horses, one of which has the tongue 
ofthe carriage fastened to his girt.on one side by 
which he pulls, and the other draws by a twisted 
strap of raw hide fastened in his girt on the side 
next his companion and extending to the body of 
the cart; the driver rides the horse to which the 
tongue is fastened; and it is astonishing to see what 
loads two small horses will in that manner bring 
off from the boats. 

The immediate margin of the river all-along in 
front of the town, has also its beauties and singular- 
ities. At the edge ofthe water, when at the most 
usual height, is a kind of stone or concreted in- 
durated mud, in which there is some little mixture 
of fine said; this stratum of earth, called by the 
Spaniards Tosko, from .its roughness, runs throng! 
the whole plain beyond the town at a depth of from 
three to ten feet below the surface, and is said to 
be that nitrous or poisonous stratum which prevents - 
the growth of forest trees. This Tosco along the 
water’s edge, is worn or cut into holes or ebannels 
which are filled with water, round wiich, on a co- 
vering of sandy monld, thrawn up by the water er 
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accident, is a beautiful green sward, interspersed | Baltimore. The houses have an unpromising exte- 


with a species of white flower similar to our Crocus. 
And on this fiowery margin of green sward almost 
all the clothes of the inhabitants are washed—and 
on a good washing day it seems to be covered by 


more than a thousand busy, babbling washerwomen. 


The city of Buenos Ayres covers a great deal of 


_ ground in proportion to its population, which in- 


cluding the suburbs to a considerable extent, 
amounts to little more by the last census than 
47000. I have seen but one house in all the town 
the front of which at all resembles any of those of 





rior, are built in the Spanish or Moorish stile, and 
ali alike, differing only in height. As 1 wish you 


| to form some idea of the splendor of the ball given 


io us by Messrs. Zimmerman and Lynche, as well 
as to convey to you a tolerably just notion of the 
advantages of their houses as residences in a warm 
climate, and how easily and powerfully they have 
been used here and in Spain ‘as means of defence 
and military fortifications, I have enclosed you a 
ground plat of the house occupied by Messrs. Z. 


jand L. which I will endeavour to explain. 
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The letters D designate doors from 
into patios, or from one room to \aoother; and th 
letters W designate in like manner the windows. 
The house is two stories high; over the four stores 
in front, and over each street door, is 2 window in 
the second story. Over the dining room, entry, 
chamber and nursery, it is also two stories high, 
but over all the rest it is only one. For the whole 
of this house Messrs. Z. and L. pay $2000 a year 
rent; but not having occasion for the stores in 
front, they let them separately, except store Nu. 1, 
through which is an entrance to their store rooms. 
The great entrance to this, as all other houses, is 
through the great door or entrance from the street, 
which is spacious enough to admit a loaded cart. 
The passage between the two patios is not quite 
sowide. The'front patio is closed by large strong 
folding doors, in one of which there is a small door 
to admit persons only. _ The patios, or yards, are 
open above and paved. The floors of the house as 
well in the second as in the ground floor, are made 
of tile or thin bricks and laid in mortar—sometimes 
the front patio and sala are floored with those thin 
square flags of Italian marble, eommonly used in 
Baltimore for laying hearths; and I have seen some 
floors laid with the old fashiéned china, or queen’s 
ware figured tiles, used fur the front jams of fire 
places. But almost all the floors, the stair cases, 
roofs and balconies are made of brick; I do not re- 
collect to have seen more than one or two wooden 
floors in all the town. Instead of an even ceiling, 
the joists on which the floor of the second story is 
Jaid are most usually left bare and white washed. 
The walls are from two to three feet or more thick. 
All the outer doors, as well as those between the 
principal rooms, are very high and folding, in each 
half of which there is a sash which serves for a 
window, or can be closed by ashutter which swings 
to it. The window shutters are constructed in the 
same manner as the doors with sash and shutters. 
The windows are closed on the out side by iron 
gratings called rejas, which commonly project 
about a foot from the out side of the wall. ‘The 
window sills are about the height of a chair from 
the floor; so that what with the thickness of the 
wall and the projections of the reja, when the large 
folding shutters are thrown open, the window fur- 
nishes a very spacious seat,and is so used according- 
ly in fine weather by the ladies, who spread over 
it a piece of handsome carpeting and seat them- 
selves in it with their companions, children, sewing 
work, &c. It is rare indeed to find a cellar under 
any of the houses. The walls of the rooms are 
generally coloured or white washed, some few are 
handsomely papered. The floor according to ac- 
cording to Spanish taste, is covered with a hand. 
seme mat; the English fashion covers it with a car. 
pet. English furniture is almost altogether in use 
and fashion. The roofs of the houses, except a few 
which are covered with a kind of tile like those 
made in Baltimore, are flat and surrounded with a 
parapet wall; so that in many of the best houses the 
roof of the first story affords a pleasant little yard 
to a part of the same building which is two Stories, 
and is used for various purposes. The streets are 
narrow and straight, intersecting each other at right 
angles: and the principal paris of the town are 
closely built with houses of this description. The 
side walks are not wide enough for two persons to 
to walk abreast. 

If have succeeded in giving you an idea of the 
houses, you will readily perceive some of their 
advantages and disadvantages—Fire, and the 
alarms and distresses incident to a cry of fire, are 
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et, | unknown—the house is’ retired and secure; the 


rooms are cool, pleasant, &c.—But on the other 
hand, the walls are damp in winter, and the floors, 
without the greatest care, furnish harbor for le- 
gions of fleas. Jn a military point of view each 
house is a complete fort—and they were fouad to 
be very good ones when this place was attacked 
some years ago by the British; the inhabitants arm- 
ed themselves and from the tops of their houses 
so annoyed the English who attempted to pass the 
streets, as to compel them to take shelter in the 
church of St. Domingo; which, like «ll the other 
churches, is built of brick with very thick walls, 
a high steeple, anda roof of brick supported on 
arches. The steeple of this church is within range 
of the shot from the For’; therefore, when the En- 
glish entered the church it was immediately as- 
sailed from thence—and the English under an ap- 
prehension that the steeple and roof would be 
soon knocked down and crush them to death, sur- 
rendered immediately. The fort stands about the 
middle of the town, bounded by the river on one 
side. It is one of the fortifications erected under 
the Spanish government, which has been so fa- 
mous for military works of this description—with- 
in its walls is the palace in which the vice roy used 
formerly to reside, and where the supreme direc- 
tor now dwells. It is an awkward old building in 
the Spanish stile of architecture, which I have just 
been endeavoring to give you some idea of. 

For the ball given to us by Messrs. Zimmer- 
man and Lynche, the front patio was cover. 
ed with a canvass awning, to which were sus- 
pended about thirty glass passage lamps, besides 
many candles round the walls. At figures 5, 6, 
7, 8,9 and 10, large pier glasses {were put up, 
and the windows were dressed with shrubs and 
flowers. Within the entrance, the great street doors 
being shut, was placed the band of music. Over 
the entrance the United States and Buenos Ayes 
flags were suspended, and in like manner over the 
door opposite to the entrance. The floor of the pa- 
tio, thus converted into a grand sala or hall, was 
covered with acarpet, and chairs were placed all 
round. It seems the inhabitants of this city, even 
those of the genteeler sort, have been accustomed 
on occasions ofa bail or entertainment to indulge 
themselves in a very impertinent and mobbish, but 
harmless curiosity, by going and crowding into the 
room merely as innocent spectators and gazers, 
without being invited or even known to the person 
in.ruded on. Therefore to keep off such intruders, 
Messrs. Z. and L. as is said to be usual in such ca- 
ses, obtained a guard of soldiers from the govern- 
ment, who were stationed in the store room No. 1, 
which was the entrance for that night, and in the 
passage betwcengthe two patios; notwithstanding 
which, when we went the crowd in the s:ree! be- 
fore the door was very great. There were about 
one hundred ladies and double the number of gen- 
tlemen. ‘There were but two kinds of daices 
practised; the old minute and the country dance. 
The minute is the same as that once in fashion with 
us; but the country dance differs materially from 
ours; ihe partners heave through the dance very 
much as a pair of waltzers. All their dancing 
seems to be calculated to cultivate and display 
graceful movements; they have no cotilion or jig 
steps, hence they always dance ona carpet, are 
very jittle fatigued by being up ever so long, and 
the ladies acquire very erect and graceful attitudes 
and a handsome manner of walking. The dresses 
of the ladies were very muchin our fashions, but 





more finery and theatrital tinsel about them than 
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ours would admire. The supper was served up in 
the Comedor and Sala, and was 4&bundant and tast- 
ful, In short it was altogether the most splendid 
bull I ever was at. 
The ladies of Buenos Ayres are very gay and easy 
in their manners. ‘Their walking dress is said to be 
that ofold Spain. It is almost universally a black 
sattin- gown. fringed about the tail, and so short as 
to expose the ankle more than our ladies would 
deem entirely correct, white silk stockings and 
white sattin shoes, and a lace veil »r shawl over the 
head so as to cover the ears entirely or nearly so, 
and to cross over the bosoin—and a fan. I have not 
seen a cap of any sort on the head of any female 
‘in Buenos Ayres, young or old. The ladies are in 
sreneral well formed, dark brunetts: and have pret- 
ty feet and ankles; there are a good many very 
pretty, but I have not seen one who was beautiful. 
The climate of this country is at present 
delightful, and it is said to be less so the whole 
yearround. Thecold of the winters, which usual- 
iv produce ice about the thickness of a dollar, is 
said to be very severely felt, particularly by Euro- 
peans, a great many of whom have fire-pjaces in the 
rooms; but the houses of the Creoles have no fire- 
places but in the kitchen—wood of all kinds and 
for all purposes is very dear. The wild-fowl, are of 
various kinds, all abundant and fine. The market 
is also well supplied with various kinds of good 
fish—vegetables and fruits are plentiful, all 
equal and some finer than those of eur country, ex- 
cept potatoes. This is the paradise of horned cat- 
tle, and yet veal is rarely seen, and butter is very 
deur, very scarce, and very bad. 








President Adams’ Correspondence. 
Quincy, April 5th, 1818. 
Mr. Niles—Permit me to dedicate a copy of the 
f.iowing Jetter to Mr. Wirt. I am sorry it was 
not originally -ddressed to him, mutatis mutandis, 
from his humble servant, Joun ADAMs. 

Dear Tepor. In Mr. Wirt’s elegant and eloquent 
panegyric on Mr. Henry, I beg your attention to 
page 56, to page 67, the end of the second section, 
where you will read a curious specimen of the ago- 
nics of patriotism in the early stages of the revolu 
aeons Mr. Henry could carry his Tesolutions 
but by one vote, and that against the influence of 
Randolph, Bland, Pendleton, Whythe and all the 
old members, whose influence in the house had uli 
then been unbroken; and when Peyton Randolp),, 
afterwards president of congress, swore a round 
oath he would have given 500 guineas for a single 
vote, for one vote would have divided the house, 
snd Robinson was in the chair, who he knew would 
have negatived the resolution. 

And you wilb also see the confused manner in 
which they were ae ores and how they bave 

*n garbled in history. 
pore Bosch, at present will be confined to the 
anecdote in page 65.—“Cxsar had his Brutus, 
Charkes the first his Cromwell,andGeorge the third 
—Treason, cried the speaker—treason—treason— 
echoed from every part of the house. Henr; finish- 
ed his sentence, by the worcs—may profit by 

-eir example? — 

: otf this ie treason make the most of it.” 

In judge Minot’s history of Massachusctis bay, 
vol. Uf, paces 102 and 103, you will find another 
agony of puiriotism in 1762, three years betore Mr. 
Henty’s. Mr. Otis suffered oneof equal severity 





‘bay. Judge Minot’s account of it is this: “The 

emonstrance offered-to the governor was attended 
with aggravating eircumstances. It was passed, af- 
tera very warm speech by: a member in the house, 
and at first contained the following offensive ob- 
servation—‘lor it will beof little consequence to 
the people whether they were subject to George 
or Louis, the king of Great Britain or the French 
king. If both were arbitrary, as both would be, if 
both could levy taxes without parliament.” 

Though judge Minot does not say it, the warm 
speech was from the tongue, and the offensive ob. 
servation from the pen of James Otis.—When 
these words of the remonstrance were first read 
in the house, Timothy Pain, esq. a member from 
Worcester, in his zeal for royalty, cried out “trea- 
son! treason!”—the house were not however inti- 
midated, but voted the remonstrance with all the 
treason contained in it, by a large majority—and it 
was presented to the governor bya committee of 
which Mr. Otis was a member—Judge Minot pro- 
ceeds: ‘The governor was so displeased with this 
passage that he sent a letter to the speaker, return- 
ing the message of the house, in which he said 
that the king’s name, dignity and cause, were so 
improperly treated, that he’ was obliged to desire 
the speaker to recommend earnestly to the house 
that it might not be entered upon the minutes, in 
the terms in which it then stood. For ifit should, 
he was satisfied they would again, and again, wish 
that some part of it were expunged.—Especially if 
it should appear, as he doubted not it would when 
he entered upon his vindication—that there was 
not the least ground for the insinuation, under co- 
lor of which that sacred and well beloved name 
was so disrespectfully brought into question.— 
Upen the reading of this letter, the exceptionable 
clause was struck out of the message.” — 

I have now before mea pamphlet printed in 1762, 
by Edes and Gill, in Q.:een street, Boston, entitled 
*‘A vindicaiion of the conduct of the house of re- 
presentatives of the province of the Massachusetts 
bay; more particularly in the last session of the 
general assembly—by James Otis, esq. a member 
of said house,” with this motto 


Let sueh, such only, tread this sacred floor, 
Who dare to love their country, and be poor; 
Or good, tho’ rich, humane and wise, tho’ great, 
Jove give but these, we’ve nought to fear from fate. 
I wish I couid transeribe the whole of this pamph. 


let, because itis a document of importance in the 
early history of the revolution which ought never 
to be forgotten.—It shows in a strong light the 
heaves and throes of the burning mountain, three 
years at least beforethe explosion of the volcano 
in Massachusetts or Virgivia. Had judge Minot 
ever seen ‘his pamphlet, could he have given so su- 
perficial an account of this year, 1762? There was 
more than one “warm speech” made in that session 
of the legislature.— Mr. Otis, himself, made many— 
a dark cloud hung over the whole continent,—but 
it was peculiarly black and threatening over Mas- 
sachusetts and the town of Boston, against which 
devoted city the first thunderbolt of parliamentary 
omnipotence were intended and expected to be 
darted. Mr. Otis, from his first appearance in the 
house in 1761, had shewn such a vast superiority of 
‘talents, information and energy to every other mem- 
ber of the house, that, in 1762, be took the lead as it 
were of course. He opened the session with a 
speech. Asketch of which he has given us him- 
self. It depends upon no man’s memory. It is 
warm, it is true;—But i. is warm only with leyalty 
to his king, love to his country, and exultations.in 








‘Vine house of represenixtives of Massachusetts 


her exertions in the national cause. 
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This pamphlet ought to be reprinted and deposi: 
ed in the cabinet of the curious. The preface 1s a 
frank, candid and manly page, explaining the mo- 
tive of the publication, viz. the clamors against 
the house for their proceedings, in which he truly 
says, “the world ever has been, and ever will be, 
pretty equally divided between those two grea 
parties, vulgarly called the winners and the los- 
ers; or, tospeak more precisely, between those who 
are discontented that they have no power, and those 
who think they never can have enough”—Now It 
it absolutely impossible to please both sides, either 
by temporizing, trimming or retreating; the for- 
mer, justly incurthe censureof a wicked heart, 
the latter that of cowardice, and fairly and man- 
fully fighting the battle out, is inthe opinion of 
many worse than either. 

On the 8th of Sentember, A. D. 1762,—the war 
still continuing in North America and the West 
Indies, governor Bernard made his speech to both 
houses, and presented a requisition of sit Jeffery 
Amherst, that the Massachusetts troops should be 
continued in pay during the winter. : 

Mr. Otis made a speech, the outlines of which he 
has recorded in the pamphlet, urging a compliance 
with the governor’s recommendation and general 
Amhers(’s requisition; and concluding with a motion 
for a committee to consider of both. A committee 
was appointed, of whom Mr. Otis was one, and re- 
ported, not only acontinuance of the troops alrea- 
dy in service, but an addition of nine hundred men 
with an augmented bounty to encourage their en- 

listment. If the orators, on the 4th of July, really 
wish to investigate the principles and feelings 
which produced the revolution, they ought to stu- 
dy this pamphlet and Dr. Mayhew’s sermon on pas 
sive obedience and non-resistance, and all the docu- 
ments of those days. They have departed from the 
object of their institution as much as the society 
for propagation of the gospel in foreign parts have 
from their charter. The institution had better be 
wholly abolished, than continued an engine of the 
politics and feelings of the day, instead of a memo. 
rial of the principles and feelings of the revolution 
half a century ago--I might have said for two cen- 
turies before. 

This pamphlet of Mr. Otis exhibits the interest- 
ing spectable of a great man, glowing with loyalty 
to his sovereign, proud of his connection with the 
British empire, rejoicing in its prosperity, its tri- 
umphs and ‘its glory, exulting in the unexampled 
efforts of his own native province to promete them 
all; but at the same time grieving and complaining 
of the ungenerous treatment that province had re: 
-céived from its beginning from the mother country, 
and shuddering under the prospect of still greater 
ingratitude and cruelty from the same source. 
Hear a few of his words and read all the rest. 

“Mr. Speaker—This province has upon all occa- 
sions been distinguished by its loyalty and readi- 
ness to contribute its most strenuous efforts for his 
Taajesty’s service; ] hope this spirit will ever re- 
main asan indelible ‘characteristic of this people, 
&c.&c. “Our own immediate interest, therefore, 
as wellas the general cause of our king and coun- 
try, requires that we should contribute the last 
penny and the last drop of blood, rather than by any 
backwardness. of ours, Lis majesty’s measures 
should be embarrassed; and thereby any of the en- 
terprizes that may be planned for the regular troops 
miscarry. Some of these considerations I presume 
induced the assembly, upon: his majesty’s requisi- 
tion, signified last spring by lor. Egremont, so 
cheerfully and unanimously to raise thirty-three 





hundred more into the regular service. 
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hundred men for the present campaign, and upon 


another requisition, signified by sir Jeffery Amherst, 
to give a handsome bounty for enlisting ment nine 
The co- 
lonies, we know, have often been blamed without 
cause; and we have had some share of it—witness 
the miscarriage of the pretended expedition against 
Canada in queen Anne’s time, just before the infam- 
ous treaty of Utrecht. Itis well known by some 
now living in this metropolis, that every article, 
that was to be provided iiere, was in such readiness, 
that the officers, both of the army and navy, expres- 
sed their utmost surprize atit, upon their arrival. 
To some of them, no doubt, it was a disappoint- 
ment; for in order to shift the blame of this shame- 
ful affair from themselves, they endeavoured to lay 
it upon the New Eng. colonies. lam therefore clear- 
ly for raising the men, &c. This province has, since 
the year 1754, levied for his majesty’s service ay: 
soldiers and seamen, near thirty thousand men, 
besides what have been otherwise employed. One 
year in particular it was said that every fifth man 
was engaged in one shape or another. We have 
raised sums for the support of this war, that the 
last generation could hardly have formed any idea 
of. We are deeply in debt.” 

On the 14th of September the house received a 
message from the governor, containing a somewhat 
awkward confession of certain expenditures of pub. 
lic money, without appropriations by the represen- 
taiives of tlie people,—‘hat such appropriations 
were unconsiitutional, arbitrary, and therefore ty- 
ranical, had became popular proverbs—they were 
become common place-observations in the streets. 
It was impossible that Otis should not take fire 
upon this message of the governer. He according- 
ly did take fire and made that flaming speech 
which judge Minot calls “a wanm spreca”—with. 
out informing us who made it, or what it contain. 
ed. I wish, Mr. Otis had given us this ‘*warm 
speech,” ashe has the comparatively coo! one at 
the opening of the session. But this is lost forever. 
It concluded, however, with a motion for a com. 
mittee to consider the governor’s message and re- 
port. The committee was appointed and Otis was 
the first after the speaker, 

Tie cominittee reported the following answer 
and remonstrance, every syllable of which is Otis. 

‘May it please your excellency: 

“The house have duly attended to your ex¢ellen- 
cy’s message of the eleventh instant, relating to 
tiie Massachusetts’ sloop, and are humbly of opinion 
that there is not the least necessity for keeping up 
her present complement of men, and therefore de. 
sire that your excellency would be pleased to re- 
duce them to six} the old establishment made fur 
said sloop by the general court-—justice to our- 
selves, and to our constituents obliges us to remon- 
strate against the method of making or increasing 
establishments by the governor and council. It i-, 
in effect, taking from the house their most darling 
privilege, the right of originating all taxes. 

“It is, in short, annibilatiag one branch of the 
legislature—and when once the representatives of 
the people give up this privilege, the government 
will very soon become arbitrary. 

“No necessity, therefore, can be snflicient to 
justify a house of representatives in giving up such 
a privilege; for it would be of little consequence 
to the people, whether they were subject to George 
or Louis, the king of Great Britain, or the Frenc); 
king, if both were.arbitrary, as both would be, if 
both could levy taxes without parliament. Had 
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not have troubled your excellency about it; but 
Jest the matter should grow into precedent, we 
earnestly beseech your excellency, as you regard 
the peace and welfare of the province, that no 
measures of this nature be taken for the future, let 
the advice of council be what it may,”’ | 
This remonstrance being read was accepted by 
a large majority, and sent up and presented to his 
excetlency by a committee, of whom Mr. Ovis was 
one. 
The same day the above remonstrance was de- 
livered, the town was alarmed with a report, that 
the house had sent a message to his excgliency re- 
flecting on his majesty’s person and government, 
and highly derogatory to his crown and dignity, 
and therein advised that his excellency would, in no 
case, take advice of his ha council. The 
grovernor’s letter to the speaker is as judge Minot 
represented it. Upon reading it, the same person 
who bad before cried out treason! treason! when 
he first heard the offensive words, now cried out 
‘‘rase them! rase them!’? They were accordingly 


expunged. 


In the course of the debate, a new and surpris- 
ing doctrine was advanced: ‘We have seen the 
times, when the majority of a council by their 
words and actions have seemed to think themselves 
obliged to comply with every thing proposed by 
the chair, and to have norule of conduct but a go- 
vernor’s will and pleasure. But now, for the first 
time, it was asserted, that the governor, in all ca- 
ses, was obliged to act according to the advice of 
council, and consequently would be deemed to 
have no judgment of his own. 

In page 17, Mr. Otis enters on his apology, ex- 
cuse or justification of the offensive words; which, 
us itis ag facetious as it is edifying, I will tran- 
scribe at length in his own words, viz.— 

“In order to excuse, if not altogether justify, the 
offensive passages and clear it from ambiguity, I 
beg leave to premise, two or three data:—Ist. God 
made all men naturally equal. 2d. The ideas of 
earthly superiority, pre-eminence and grandeur are 
educational; at least acquired, not innate. 3d. 
kings were, and plantation goveruors should be, 
made for the sabi of the people, and not the peo- 
ple forthem: 4th. No government has a right to 
make hobby horses, asses and slaves of the subject; 
nature having made sufficient of the former, for 
all the lawful purposes of man, from the harmless 
peasant in the field, to the most refined politician 
in the cabinet; but none of the last, which infallibly 
proves they are unnecessary. Sth. Though most 
governments are de facto arbitrary, and consequent- 
ly the curse of and scandal of human nature, yet 
none are de jure, arbjtrary. 6th. The British con. 
stitution of government, as now established in his 
majesty’s person and family, 1s the wisest and best 
in the world, 7th. The king of Great Britain is 
the best and most glorious monarch wpon the 
globe, and his subjects the happiest in the universe. 
Sth. It is most humbly presumed, the king would 
have all his plantation governors follow his royal 
example, in wise and strict adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the British constitution; by which, in con- 
junction with his other royal virtues, he is enabled 
to reign in the hearts of abrave and generous, a free 
and loyal people. 9th. This is the summit, the 
ne plus ultra of human glory and felicity. 10th. 
The French king is a degpotic, arbitrary prince, and 
consequently his subjecis are very miserable. 

‘Let us now take a more careful review of this 
passage, which by some, out-of-doors, has been re- 
presented as seditious, rebellious and traitorous. 


> 
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I hope none, however, will be so wanting to the in, 
terests of their country as to represent the matte 
ip this light on the east side of the Atlantic, though 
recent instances of such a conduct might be quot- 
ed, wherein the province has, after its most stre- 
nuous efforts, during this and other wars, been 
painted in all the odious colors that avarice, ma- 
lice and the worst passions could suggest. 

‘“‘The house assert, that it would be of little con- 
sequence to the people, whether they were sub- 
ject to George or Louis, the king of Great Britain 
or the French king, if both were arbitrary, as both 
would be, if both could levy taxes without parlia- 
ment—or in the same vvords transposed without the 
least alteration of the sense: It would be of little 
consequence to the people whether they were sub- 
ject to George, the king of Great Britain, or Louis, 
the French king, if both were, arbitrary, as both 
would be, if both could levy taxes without parlia- 
‘ment, 

“The first question that would occur to a philo- 
sopher, if any question could be made about it, 
would be, whether it were true. But truth being 
of little importance, with most modern politicians, 
we shall touch lightly on that topic, and proceed 
to an enquiry of a more interesting nature. 
| “That arbitrary government implies the worst of 
temporary evils, or at least the continual daigers 
of them, is certain. ‘That a man would be pretty 
equally subject to these evils, under every arbitra- 
ry government, is clear. That I should die very 
soon after my head should be cut off, whether by 
a sabre or a broad-sword, whether chopped off to 
gratify a tyrant, by the christian name of Tom, 
Dick or Harry, is evident. That the name of the 
tyrant would be of no more avail to save my life, 
than the name of the executioner, needs no proof 
—It is therefore manifestly of no importance what 
a prince’s christian name is, if he be arbitrary, any 
more indeed if he were not arbitrary. So the 
| whole amount of this dangerous proposition may 
at least in one view be reduced to this, viz:—1T 1s 
OF LITTLE IMPORTANCE WHAT A KING’S CHRISTIAN 
NAME 1S. It is indeed of importance that a king, 
a governor, and all other good christians, should 
have a christian name, but whether Edward, Fran- 
cis, or William, is of none, that I can discern. It 
being arule to put the most mild and favorable 
construction upon words that they can possibly 
bear, it will follow that this proposition is a very 
harmless one, that cannot by any means tend to 
prejudice his majesty’s person, crown, dignity, or 
Cause, all which I deem equally sacred with his 
excellency. 

“If this proposition will bear an hundred differ- 
ent constructions, they must all be admitted before 
any that imports any bad meaning, much more @ 
treasonable one. 

“It is conceived the house intend nothing disre- 
spectful of his majesty, his goyepnment or gover- 
nor, in thase words. Jt would bé very injurious to 
insinuate this of a house that, wpon all occasions, 
has distinguished itself by a truly loyal spirit; and 
which spirit possesses at least nine hundred and 
ninety-nine in a thousand of their constituents 
throughout the province. One good natured con- 
struction at least seems to be implied in the asser- 
tion and that pretty strongly, viz:—that in the pre- 
sent situation of Great Britain and France, it is of 
vast importance to be a Briton rather thana French- 
man, as the French king is an arbitrary, despotic 
prince—but the king of Great Britain is not so de 
jure, de facto, nor by inclination; a greater differ- 





ence on this side of the grave cannot be found, 
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than that which subsists between British subjects 
and the slaves of tyranny. t 

Perhaps it may be objected, that there is some 
difference even between arbitrary princes, in this 
respect at least, that some are more vigorous than 
others. Itis grdnted; but then let it be remember- 
ed that the life of man is as a vapor that soon va- 
nisheth away, and we know not who may come af- 
ter him, a wise man or a fool; though the chances 
before and since Solomon have ever been in favor of 
the latter. ‘Therefore it is said to be of little conse- 
quence. Had it been no instead of little, the 
clause, upon the most rigid stricture, might have 
been found barely exceptionable. 

‘Some fine gentlemen have charged the expres- 
sion as indelicate. This is a capital impeachment 
in politics, and therefore demands our most serious 
attention. The idea of delicacy, in the creed of 
some politicians, implies that an inferior should, at 
the peril of all that is near and dear, obey his su- 
perior. Does my superior want my estate? I must 
give it him, and bow to him that he will conde- 
scend to take it. 

“‘The reason is evident: it might give him some 
little pain or uneasiness to see me whimpering, 
much more openly complaining, at the loss of a 
little glittering dirt. I must, according to this 
system, not only endeavor to acquiesce myself, but 
impfess upon all around me, a reverence and pas 
sive obedience to the sentiments of my superior, 
little short of adoration. Is the superior in con- 
templation a king, I must consider him as God’s 
vicegerent, clothed with unlimited power, his will 
the supreme law, and not accountable for his ac- 
tions, let them bé what they may, to any tribunal 
upon earth. Is the superior a plantation governor? 
He must be viewed not only as the most excel- 
lent representation of majesty, but as a vice roy in 
his department, quoad provincial administration, 
to all intents and purposes vested with all the pre- 
rogatives that were ever exercised by the most 
absolute prince in Great Britain. 

“The votaries of this sect, are all monopolizers 
of office, peculators, informers, and generally the 
seekers of all kinds—It is better, say they, to give 
up any thing and every thing quietly than contend 
with a superior; who, by his prerogative, can do, 
and as the vulgar express it, right or wrong, will 
have, whatever he pleases. For you must know, 
that according to some of the most refined and 
fashionable systems of modern politics, the ideas 
of right and wrong, and all the moral virtues, are 
to be considered only as the vagaries of a weak or 
distempered imagination in the possessor, and of 
no use in the world but for the skilful politician, to 
convert to his own purposes of power and profit ,— 
with these— 

“The love of country is an empty name, 

“For gold they hunger; but ne’er thirst for fame.” 

“It is well known that the least patriotic spark, 
‘unawares catched,” and discovered, disqualifies 
a candidate from all,further preferment in this fa- 
mous and fiourishing order of knights errant. It 
must however be confessed they are so catholic as 
to admit all sorts, from the knights of the post to a 
garter and star, provided they are thoroughly di- 
vested of the fear of God and the love of mankind; 
and have concentrated all their views in dear self, 
with them the only sacred and well beloved name, 
or thing, in the universe.—See Cardinal Richelieu’s 
political Testament, and the greater Bible of the 
sect, Mandeville’s fable of the bees, Richelieu, 
expressly in solemn earnest, without aay sarcasm 
or irony, advises the discarding all honest men 
from the presence of a prince, and from even the 
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purlieus of a court. According to Mandeville— 
the moral virtues are the political offspring which 
flattery begot upon pride. The most darling prin- 
ciple of this great apostle of the order, who has 
done more than any mortal towards diffusing cor- 
ruption, not only through the three kingdoms, but 
through the remotest dominions, is that every man 
hasghis price, and that if you bid high enough, 
you are sure of him. . 

“To those who have been taught to bow at tlic 
name of a king, with as much ardor and devotior, 
as a papist at the sight of a erucifix, the assertion 
under examination may appear harsh; but there is 
an immense difference between the sentiments of a Bri- 
tish house of commons remonstrating, and those of a 
courtier cringing fora favor. A house of represen- 
tatives here, at least, bears an equal proportion ta a 
governor, with that of a house of commons to a king. — 
There is indeed one difference in tavor of a house 
of representatives; when ahouse of commons ac- 
dress the king, they speak to their sovereign, who 
is truly the most august personage upon earth: 
When a house of representatives remonstrate to a 
governor, they speak toa fellow subjeci; though a 
superior, who is undoubtedly entitled to decency 
and respect; but I hardly think to quite so much 
reverence as his master. 

“It may not be amiss to observe, that a form of. 
speech may be in no sort improper, when used 
arguendo or for illustration, speaking of the king; 
which same form may be very harsh, indecent and 
ridiculous if spoken to the king. 

“What cause of so bitter repentance, “again 
and again,” could possibly have taken place, if 
this clause bad been printed in the journal, Lean- 
not imagine; if the case be fairly represented, I 
guess the province can be in no danger from a house 
of representatives daring to speak plain English 
when they are complaining of a grievance. I sin- 
cerely believe the house had no dispostion to enter 
into any with the governor or council. Sure I am 
that the promoters of this address had no such 
view. On the contrary, there is the highest reason 
to presume that the house of representatives will 
at all times rejoice in the prosperity of the gover- 
nor and council, and contribute their utmost as- 
Sistance, in supporting those two branches of the 
legislature in all their just rights and pre-emi- 
nence.—But the house is, and’eught to be, jealous 
and tenacious of its own privileges; these are a sa- 
cred deposit intrusted by the people, and the jealousy of 
them is a Godly jealously.” 


REMARKS. | 

1. Why has the sublime compiiment of “treason! 
treason!” made to Mr. Henry in 1765, been so 
celebrated, when that to Mr. Otis, in 1762, threc. 
years before, has been forgotten? Because the Vir- 


| ginia patriot has had many trumpeters, and very 


loudones; but the Massachusetts patriot none.—~ 
Though false accusers and vile columniators in 
abundance. 

2. I know not whether judge Minot was born in 
1762. He certainly never saw, heard, felt or un- 
derstood any thing of the principles or feelings of 
that year. If he had, he could not have given so 
frosty an account of it. “I'he warm speech” he 
mentions, was an abridgment or second edition of 
Otis’s argument, in 1761, against the execution of 
the acts of trade. It was a flaming declamaiion 
against taxation without representation. It was a 
warning voicé against the calamities that were 
coming on his country. [t was an ardent effort to 
alarm and arouse his countrymen against the me- 
nacing system of parliamentary taxation. 
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_ 3. Bernard was no great thing, but he was not a 
fool. It is impossible to believe that he thought the 
offensive passage treason, sedition, or of such dan- 
ger and importance as he represented it.. But his 
design was to destroy Otis. “There is your enemy,” 
said Bernard, after a Scotish general, “if ye do | 
not kill him, he will kill you.” rope 

4. How many volumes .«re concentrated in this 
little fugitive patnphiet, the production of a few 
hurried hours, amidst the continual solicitations of 
a crowd of clients; for his business at the bar at 
that time was very extensive and of the first im- 
portance; and amidst the host of politicians. 

5. Look over the declaration of rights and wrongs 
issued by -ongress in 1774;—look into the decla- 
ration of indeperdence in 1776;~-look into the 
writings of Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley;—look into 
all the French constitutions of government, and to 
cap the climax, look into Mr.Thomas Pain’s “Com. 
mon Sense,” “Crisis” and “Rights of Man,” what 
can you find that is not to be found in solid sub- 
stance in the vindication of the house of represen- 
tatives? _ , 

6. Is it not an affront to common sense? an in- 
sult to truth, virtue and patriotism, to represent 
Patrick Henry, though he was my friend as much 
as Otis, as the father of the. American revolution, 
and the founder of American independence? The 
gentleman who has done this, sincerely believed 
what he wrote,3 doubt not; but he ought to be 
made sensible that heis of yesterday, and knows 
nothing of the real origin of the American revolu- 
tion. 

7. If there is any bitterness of spirit discernable 

ian Mr. Otis’ vindication, this was not natural to him. 
—~He was generous, candid, manly, social, friendly, 
agreeable, amiable, witty and gay, by nature, and 
by habit. Honest, almost to a proverb; though 
quick and passionate against meanness and deceit. 
But at this time he was agitated by anxiety for his 
country, and irritated by a torrent of slander and 
scurrility constantly pouring upon him from all ‘ 

uarters.—Mr. Q:is has fortified his vindication in 
along and learned note.—Which, in mercy to my 
eyes and fingers, I must borrow another hand to 
transcribe in another sheet:— 

“The natural liberty of man js to be free from 
any superior power on earth, and not tobe under 
the will or legislative authority of man, but to have 
only the law of nature for hisrule. The liberty of 
inan in society is to be under no other legislative 
power, but that established by consent in the com- 
monwealth; nor under the dominion of any will, 
or restrainst of any law, but what that leyisiatyre 


~ ghall enact according to the trust putin it. Free- 


dom then is not what sir Robert Filmer tells us,— 
“A liberty for eyery one to do what he lists, 
to live as he pleases, and not to he tried by any 
laws.” But freedom of men, under government, 
is to have a standing rule to live by, common to 
every one of that society, and made by the legis 
tative power erected in it; a liberty to follow my 
own will, in all things where that rule prescribes 
not, and pot. to be subject to the unknown, uncon- 
stant, uncertain, arbitrary will of another man; a 
freedom of nature is to be under no restrains: but 
the law of nature. This freedom from absolute 
arbitrary powe;, is so necessary to, and closely 
joined with a man’s preservation, that le cannot 
part with it but by what forfeits his preservation 
and life together. Fora man not having power 
over his own life, cannot by compact or his own 
consent enslave bimself to any one, nor put himself 


take away his life when he pleass: no body can 
give more power than he has himself. He that 
cannot take away his own life, cannot give another 
power over it.”’—Locke’s discourse on government, 
part 2d, chap, 4. : 

“Though the legislative, whether placed in one 
or more, whether it be always in being, or only by. 
intervals, though it be the supreme power in every 
commonwealth, yetin the utmost bounds of it, if it 
be limited to the public good of the society, it is @ 
power that hath no end but preservation; and those 
can never have a right to destroy, enslave or design - 


|edly impoverish the subjects. 


“These are the bounds to which the trust that is 
put in them by the society and the laws of God and 
nature, have set to the legislative power of every - 
commonwealth in all forms of government: 

“First, they are to govern by established promul- 
gated laws, not to be: varied in particular cases but 
to have ene rule for rich and poor, for the favorite 
at court, and the countryman at plough. 

*‘Secondly, these taws ought to be designed for 
no other end ultimately, but the good of the people. 

“Thirdly, they must not raise taxes on the proper-. 
ty of the people, without the consent of the people, 
given by themselves or deputies.” 

“‘Fourthiu, the legislature neither must nor can 
transfer the power, of making laws to any-body else, 
nor place any where but where the people bave.”” 

Ld chap 11. 

‘Where the legislative and executive power are 
in distinct hands, as they are in ell moderated 
monarchies and well formed governments, there 
the good of society requires that several things 
should be left to the discretion of him that has 
the supreme executive power. This power to act 
according to discretion for the public good, with- 
out the prescription of law, and sometimes even 
against it, is that which is called prerogative. 

‘This power, which employed for the benefit of 
the community, and suitably to the trust and ends 
‘of government, is undoubted prerogative, and never 
is questioned. For the people are very seldom or 
neyer scrupulous or nice in the point; they are far 
from examining prerogative whilst it is in any 
tolerable degree employed for the use it Was meant, 
that is, for the good of the people, and not mani- 
festly against it. But if there comes to be a ques- 
tion between the executive power and the people, 
about a thing claimed as a prerogative, the tenden- 
cy of the exercise of such prerogative to the good 
or hurt of the people, will easily decide the ques- 
tion. Prerogative is nothing but the power of do- 
ing public good without a rule. The old question 
willbe asked in this matter of prerogative. But 
who shall be judge when this power is made a 
right use of? lL answer: between an executive pow- 
er in being with such prerogative, anda legisla- 
tive, that depends upon his will, further convening, 
there can beno judge on earth, us there can be 
none between the legislative and the people. Should 
either the executive or legislative, when they have 
got this power in their hands, design or go about 
\o destroy them, the people have no other remedy 
in this, as in other cases—when they have no judge 
upon earth, but to appeal to heaven. Nor léetany 
one think that this lays a perpetual foundation for 
disorder—for this operates not till the inconveni- 
ency is so great that the majority feel it, aud are 
weary of it, and find u necessity to have it. amend- 
ed. But this the executive power or wire princes 
never need come inthe danger of, and it is the 





thing of all others, they have most need to avoid, 


under the absolute arbitrary power cf another, to jas of wil others the most perilqus.” Jd. chap. 14. 
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vine unalterable right of sovereignty, whereby a 
father, or a prince, (and a governor might have 
been added) hath an absolute, agri | unlimited 
and unolimitable power over the lives, liberties and 
estates of his children and subjects, so that he 
may take or alienate their estates, sell, castrate or 
use their persons as_he pleases, they being all his 
slaves, and he lord proprietor of every thing, and 
his unbounded will their law.”—Locke, on zovern- 
ment, 6. 1st. ch. 2. Pi aA 

“He that will not give just occasion to think that 
all government in the world is the product only of 
force and violence, and that men live together. by 
no other rules but that of beasts, where the 
strongest carries it, and so lay a foundation for per- 
petual disorder, mischief, tumult, sedition and re- 
bellion, (things that the followers of that bypothe- 
sis, i. e. Filmer, and the advocates for passive 
obedience, so loudly cry out against) must of 
necessity find out another rise of government, 
another original of political power, and another way 
of designing and knowing the persons that have it, 
than sir Robert Filman hath taught us ”—Locke, on 
government, 6. 2d, chap. 3d. 

‘““fhis other original Mr. Locke has demonstrat- 
ed to be the consentof a free people. 
ble there are a few, and I desire to thank God 
there isno reason to think there are many among 
us, that can’t bear the names of liberty and prospe 
rity, much less that the things. signified by those 
terms should be enjoyed by the vuigar. 

‘These may be inclined to brand some of the 
principles advanced in the vindication of the house, 
with odious epithets, seditious and levelling. Had 
any thing io justify them been quoted from col. 
Algernon Sidney, or other British martyrs to the 
liberty of their country, an outcry of rebellion 
would not be surprising. The authority of Mr. 
Locke has therefore been prefered to all others—for 
these further reasons—1st He was not only one of 
the most wise, as well as most honest, but the mosa 
impartial man that ever lived. 2d. He professed. 
ly wrote his discourses on government, as he him- 
self expresses it: —“To establish the throne of. the 
great restorer king William, to make good his title 
in the consent of the people, which being the only 
one of all lawful governments, he had more fully 
and clearly, than any prince in christendom, and 
to justify to the world the people of England, whose 
love of liberty, their just and natural rights, with 
their resolution to preserve them, saved the nation 
when it was on the brink of slavery and ruin.” By 
this title our illustrious sovereign, George the IL. 
(whom God long preserve) now holds. 3d. Mr. 
Locke was as great an ornament, under a crowned 
le as the church of England ever had to boast 
off. 

‘*Had all her sons been of his wise, moderate, to- 
lerant principles, we should probably never have 
heard of those civil dissentions that have so often 
brought the nation to the borders of perdition.— 
Upon the score of his being a churchman, however, 
his sentiments are less liable to the invidious re- 
flectionsjand insinuations that high flyers, jacobites 
and other stupid bigots, are apt too liberally to be- 
stow, not only upon dissenters of all degominations, 
but upon the moderate, and therefore infinitely the 
bats valuable part of the church of England 
itself.’ 


Thus far Mr. Otis; and no more for the present 
from your humble servant, JOHN ADAMS. 
Lhe-hon. William-Tutlor. * 


It 1s possi- ; 


{an able article entitled an age into the causes, 


‘eonduct and consequences of the southern war.” 
It is long, and has been already so extensively co- 
pied into other papers, that the following brief 
analysis may s«ffice forthe Recisrer. = 
1. The constitution expressly authorises the 
president to use the military force of the eos Hy 
rrepel invasion, or protect the people thereof anc 
ther property, without waiting for congress to 


declare war: the writer says— ; 

“It is a fact, that, altho’ the United States have 
never since their national existence, had the tem- 
ple of Janus quite shut up, but, like all other rising 
empires, have been obliged to maintain their ele- 
vation as they go, by arms and warlike a‘titudes, 
yet the declaration of war against Great Britain in 
1812, is the only declaration of war on the records 
of congress. There was no declaration of war 
against France in 1798: but acts of congress simply 
dissolving treaties and authorising reprisals, There 
was no declaration of war against Tripoli in 1802 
\nor against Algiers in 1815; but acts of congress 
providing merely for ihe protection of Américan 
commerce and seamen against the Tripolitans and 
the Algerines, authorising captures, and other pre-” 






was no act of congress, in 1811, authorising the fri- 
gate President to make war on the Liitle Beit.” 

He then instances the several wars with the In- 
dians during the administration of president Wash- 
ington, and observes that no one denied “his con- 
stitutional authority to employ the public force in 
offensive operations for the public protection.” 
The Seminoles Aad invaded our territory and mur- 
dered and plundered our people and conflagrated 
their dwellings—and, he says, “to stop repulsion 
ata degree of latitude, and leave invasion there 
unmolested to coil up its folds and renew its ra- 
vages, is the pretended, and the bloody scruple of 
of a perverted conscience, untrue to its country, 
incompatible with its constitution, its existence 
and its history.” 

Hence the war against the Seminoles is ‘made 
out to be perfectly within the constitutional autho- 
rity of the president, and the pursuit of them justi: 
fied as a plain measure of safety. ara 

2. He then considers the war as carried on in the 
Spanish territory, and briefly alludes to some of the 


$ 


intrigues of the Spaniards with the Indians, as early 


as 1790, when they interfered to prevent a negocia- 
tion with the Creeks, through the secretary of 
East Florida, who came to New York with a large 
sum of money for the purpose— 

“Late similar intrigues need not be recaprtulat- 
ed, they are well known. Spain and England have 
been the patrons of this new and most atrocious 
edition of thespirit of ‘‘e Propaganda: The Unit- 
ed States of America have lost not Jess than twen- 
ty tliousand of their people, of ali ages, sexes anc 
conditions, most barbarously sacrificed to the grim 
deity of this infernal system; while their benevo- 
lent endeavours to reclaim and civilize the savages 
have been retarded and almost destroyed by his 
votaries.—Coeval with the existence of the Amert- 
can governments, these intrigues, as they are term: 
ed, have never ceased to be prosecuted; they have 
grown with our growth, till, such is the prodigious 
mutation of a short time, their reaction upon theic 
authors, places in the grasp of this adolescent re- 
public the lawful means of wresting from the 
Spanish monxurch a province which received its 





‘name from a Spaniard whose cemise seems to have 


g 


cautionary measures of hostility. There certainly ~ 
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been the foreranner of the downfal of his great 
country. | 

“The relative condition of the Indians and the 
European nations whose descendants inhabit North 
America, is somewhat ambiguous and complicated. 
In ihe negociations preceding the treaty of Paris 
in 1763, France endeavored to prevail on England 
to consider the Indian tribes of America as inde- 
pendent powers, and to treat respecting them ac. 
‘cordingly, as sovereipnties under the protection of 
France. But England refused and France aban- 
doned the overture. At the late treaty of Ghent, 
the English commissioners renewed this proposal, 
insisting on their right and duty to negociate for 
the Indian nations as independent powers under 
their protection. It is unnecessary here to consi- 
der th‘s curious point of political philosophy. 
Spain shall have either alternative of the syllogism, 


and yet’the capture of St. Marks and Pensacola 


will be justified. All that is asked for is, that Spain 
shall not take both, or neither, as suits her predi- 
cament. If the Indians, inhabiting Florida, are in- 


_ dependent of Spain, then Florida, inhabited by 
‘those Indians, is not a Spanish but an Indian terri- 
tory: and of course Spain cannot complain of our 


arms repelling the Indian invaders beyond the 


’ common frontier, to the uttermost recesses of their 


territories. Onthe other hand, if the Indians are 
dependent on Spain, then they are qualified Span. 
ish subjects, the Spaniards are identified in Flori- 
da with the Indians; and it has been demonstrated 
that as between tHe Americans and their Indian 
invaders, lawful repulsion has no territorial 
bounds.” 

The case of gen. Wayne and the commander of 
the British fort on the Miami, in 1794, is then allud.- 
ed to— Wayne destroyed the houses and corn fields 
above and below the fort, and burnt some within 
pistol shot of it; among them the store house and 
stores of the famous dealer in scalps, the British 
col. McKee. ‘The British commander of the fort 
remonstrated; but Wayne disregarded him, and was 
justified by his government:— 

“The English, it is true, were entrenched on 
ground de jure American territory, and only de 
fuctocommanded by the English. With this dif- 
ference there is certainly much similarity in the 
circumstances of that event of the former war and 
events of the late one. 

“This position, decisively occupied, as it is be- 
lieved to be, may yet be corroborated.—Gen. Jack- 
son has alleged to the world that the Spaniards 
first furnished the Indians with means of aggres- 
sion, and afterwards gave them protection when 
repelled beyond our borders. A chieftain is the 
subjectof one article of the capitulation of Pen- 
sacola, This imputation, thus averred,and vouched, 
will of course be taken as in proof; at least till 
disproved. It is moreover a notorious fact that 
Spain, tho’ most poient in the faculty of supplying 
the Indians with implements of warfare, is alto- 
gether unable to coerce their tranquility.—If so, 
may not repulsion be lawfully carried into the ar- 
senals and magazines of our enemies, whence they 
sally forth for our invasion? ‘The just and unques- 
tionable principle of self-defence would stop far 
short ofthe attainment of its legitimate objects, 
unless permitted to go that indispensable length.” 

The writer proceeds and gives the following 
view of certain incidents which have so much ex- 
cited the sympathy of some*—“Having thus cur- 





- *Itis strange thatthe sympathies of the people, 
of the United States are so often most excited 





Se ee 





sorily, as was intended at the outset, examined this 
interesting subject as respects our own constituti- 
onal rights, the rights of the Indians, and those of. 
the Spaniards, something remains to be said of the 
English episode to the grand epic. A narrative of 
what is understood to be an outline of the circum- 
stances of thecases of Arbuthnot and Ambristie 
will serve to shew, without illustration, that they 
deserved the unhappy fate inflicted upon them. 
Whenthe American army arrived at St. Marks, 
Arbuthnot was there. After taking his measures 
for surprising the Seminoles, encamped at the Su- 
wannee towns, about ninety miles distant, the in- 
defatigable general led his eager troops by forced 
marches to the scene of action. But apprised of 
his approach the savages had escaped, with their 
immense convoys of horses, cattle and supplies, on 
which the American commander had reckoned for 
a refreshment, very much wanted for his exhaust- 
ed men. By an intercepted letter of Arbuthnot’s 
it appeared that he was the traitor from whom the’ 
Indians derived their intelligence of the general’s 
design to surprize them. While the army laid at 
Suwannee towns, after this disappointment, about 
eleven o’clock at night four interlopers were chal- 
lenged by a centinel, attempting to enter the camp; 
two negroes, an Indian and Ambristie. They fled, 
when accosted, but were pursued and overtaken. 
On the return of the army to St. Marks, a general 
court martial was organized to try both these cul- 
prits, and condemned them to be executed, Cer- 
tainly with perfect justice, if martial law is ofany 
avail. Indeed the refined code of the modern law 
of nations will justify their deaths. “The city of 
Geneva, says Vattel, 1. 2. chap. 4. sec. 68. (the 
whole of these two sections are worth referring ta 
for the sake of the subjcct generally) after defeat- 





— 


when an Englishman isthe object. Andre, justly 
punished in the revolutionary war, for voluntarily 
entering upon a palpably dishonest and ungentle- 
manly business, is celebrated as an unfortunate 
victim, and his name is made familiar to our chil- 
dren [almost] as an innecent man, by lugubrious 
tales and odes, one of which newly-made is just 
now taking its round through the newspapers; 
whilst that of a better man than ever he was,— 
young, amiable and beloved, high spirited and de- 
voted to his country, who suffered under the same 
rigid law that condemned Andre to the scaffold, 
though his object was intelligence instead of cor- 
ruption, and who was treated with as much harsh- 
ness as there was of lenity shewn to the Briton, 
is not recollected by one in ten thousand. But 
it was this man’s misfortune that he was an Ameri- 
can!—I allude to the noble capt. Harz, whose case 
has been noticed several times in this work; [see 
vel. II, pages 129 and 159; and vol. X1,199.] And 
such is the extent of this lop-sided sympathy, that 
Ishall not be surprized to hear Arbuthnot held 
forth as a “pattern of piety” and “patriotism,” 
when Hart, of Kentucky, murdered at the river 
Raisin, is generally forgotten. Capt. Hart’s mourn- 
ing widow breathed her last a few days since at 
Philadelphia. Prostrated by the savage assassina- 
tion of her gallant husband, this “lovely woman,” 
as she is described to have been, gradually sunk 
to the grave, another victim of ruthless war. In 
Dec. last, by the advice of her friends, she sought 
an effect of climate at New-Orleans, and in June 
last arrived at New-York, pursuing health. The 
hope of regaining it was abahdoned—she was re- 
turning to Kentucky to die among her children 
and friends, when death arrested her journey. 
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ing the attempt of the famous Escalade in 1602, 
hung upthe Savoyards whom they had made pri- 


soners, as robbers who had attacked them without | P 
Nobody offered to 


cause or declaration of war. | 
censure the proceeding, which would have been 
detested in a formal war.” The same stern but. 
salutary principles will justify the death of the 
‘wretched chief who was taken and hanged, it is 
believed, on board the vessel in which Ambristie 
had freighted his supplies for them. | 

‘The following is the conclusion of the essay— 

In 1791 a well appointed army was routed by 
‘Indians, and well nigh exterminated on the ground 
where now stands the capital of a state, containing 
five hundred thousand souls. In 1794, the incon- 
siderable victory of the 20th of August was hailed 
with raptures; and the defeat of 1792 was imputed 
to the absolute inability of government, with Wash- 
ington at its head, to equip a sufficient force for the 
expedition. In 1813, the major-general command: 
ing the southern department. overran the Indian 
territories, marking the stages of his march by vic- 
tory after victory. In 1815, this skilful and excel- 
lent officer, with means prepared and forwarded 
from the ruins of Washington, at the distance of 
1500 miles, repelled a most formidable invasion 
from the southern mart of the empire. In 1818, 
the same commander has traversed the hitherto 
inaccessible fastnesses of Florida, chasing the 
frightful foe before him, with a celerity and under 
circumstances of greater difficulty than have im- 
mortalized a celebrated general of antiquity, whose 
modes‘y did not prevent his inscribing on his tab- 
jets, with not more truth or merit than gen. Jack- 
son may say, ven, vide, vici. 

((7 Another and a very opposite view of this sub- 
ject, is taken by a writer in the Richmond Enqui- 
rer. Speaking of the capture of Pensacola he 
says— 

This is adirect attack on Spain. It is an act of 
plain and palpable WAR. It must and will be 
viewed by Spain and the other powers of Europe 
as a proof that this republic is governed by a grasp- 
ing wid dominant spirit of ambition, which in its 
anxiety to enlarge our territory, overlooks and 
despises the claims, and the possessions of other 
nations. It will be viewed as an act of PERFIDY. 
it was only a few months since, that our secretary 
of state declared to the minister of Spain, that we 
were attached to peace, and that having for thir- 
teen years borne with patience the insults and 
wrongs heaped on us by Spain, we would still bear 
the vexatious delays of that nation, until a sense of 
justice should return to her, rather than resort to 
war. The declaration was hardly proclaimed to 


the world, before our military commander makes 


war, by seizing on one of her provinces, and usurp- 
ing its Gperrmeent. Does not this conduct look 
like Italian duplicity? Can high minded Ameri. 
cars reconcile it to themselves? Heretofore in 
our contests with other nations, it has been our 
boast that we had justice, and “thrice is hearmed, 
who hath his quarrel. just.” But we cannot now 
make this boast, Our major general has placed 
us entirely in the wrong.” 
~ He then speaks of the right of declaring war be- 
ing in congress alone —does not believe that the 
president has authorised the conduct of the gene- 
ral, saying — 

“I must then believe, until the contrary be 
shewn, that general Jackson has acted without or- 
ders. If so, in what situation are we placed? The 
peace and welfare of this country subject to the 
control of, and jeopardized by, @ self-wiiled mili- 
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tary commander!! The. services, great as they 
were, of the hero of Orleans, ate but a poor cq@n-— 
ensation for the loss of our liberty ! !” 

And concludes as follows— 

“‘What, under present circumstances, must be 
done, to wipe out this stain upon our national cha- 
racter? I see no other alternative than restitu- 
tion and reparation. The re-delivery of the pro-' 
vince to Spain, (unless by a prompt negociation 
we can fairly retain it,) and the arrest and cashier- 
ing the officer who haS donethe wrong.” 

The editor of the Enquirer gives us to under- 


stand that his correspondent, whose name he is at 


liberty to mention, is worthy of “being heard;” and 
agrees with him that “Pensacola ought to be im- | 
mediately restored to the Spanish authorities.” — 


O(PThe Washington City Gazette of last Satur- bras 


day says— | 

“An impression has gone abroad, since the pre- 
sident’s return on Tuesday last, and the subse- 
quent deliberations of the cabinet on gen. Jack- 
soa’s despatches, that Pensacola will continue for 
the present, to be held in the occupation of the 
United States’ troops; that the general’s move- 
ments in Florida were considered as justifiable by 
the existing treaties as well as the critical circum- 
stances which led him to attempt tle extirpation 
of an inveterate enemy from our borders; and that 
affairs in this quarter will probably remain in statu 
guo till the subject is laid before congress, if far- 
ther provocation, in the mean time, does not de- 
mand more energetic measures to secure frontier 
tranquillity.” ; 





In the absence of information, it is perhaps most 
prudent at least to refrain from a warm discussion 
of this subject, until due time is allowed to obtain 
such facts respecting it as will enable the people 
correctly to “view the whole ground.” We do 
know that Pensacola has been taken possession of 
vi et armis; but do not know, fully or officially, the 
causes upon which the procedure rests. 


Remains of Gen. Montgomery. 
Hrav-Quarrens, Albany, 29th June, 1818. 

The commander in chief having received intel- 
ligence from co}. L. Livingston, that the remains of 
general Ricaarp Monteomery have been,agreeably 
to instructions given to him, conveyed from the 
city of Quebec to the villare of White Hall in this 
state; and being desirous of manifesting all proper 
respect for the memory of so distinguished a hero, 
who fell gloriously fighting for the liberties of 
America, has thought proper to direct the follow- 
ing arrangement on the solemn occasivn: ? 

The remains of general Montgomery will be con- 

veyed to the city of New-York, and deposited near 
the monument erected to his memory in St. Paul’s 
church; and in order that this may be done in the 
most respectful and honorable manner, the adju- 
tant general is specially charged with its executior 
and will proceed immediately to White Hall for 
that purpose. . 
_. Brigadier general Westerlo will give orders for 
suitable escorts of cavalry to attend the remains. 
The cavalry of Washington, Rensselaer and Albany 
counties will perform this service in their respec. 
tive counties. 

The remains will be received by the militia of 
the city of Albany with military honors, at the north 
line of the city, on the 4th of July, escorted to the 
capitol, and deposited in the council chamber un- 
der a guard: minute guns will be firéd on the en- 





trance of the process:on. 
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Col. Gansevoort and col. Henry Livingston, aids 


to. the commander in chief, will, in conjunction 
with col. L. Livingston, proceed on the 6:h of July 






from the city of Albany with the remaims to the 
city of New-York, and cause them to be conveyed 


to the governor’s room in the city hall; and on Wed. 
nesday the 8th of July, the funeral solemnities will 


“take place under the direction of the society of the 
Cincinnati, who will select officers of the révolu- 


tionary army to bear the pall. is 
Major general Morton will direct the military 


arrangements in the city of New- York. _ 
The commissary general and the commissary of 


| the division of artillery, will see to the necessary 


issues Of ammunition. | 

‘The municipal authorities of the cities of New. 
York, Albany and Troy, are respectfully invited to 
co-operate; and the commander in chief takes 
pleasure in the persuasion, that all his fellow citi- 


gens will unite with alacrity and cheerfulness in 


these solemn demonstrations of respect. In render- 
ing due honor to illustrious heroes and statesmen, 
we not only reward distinguished merit, but excite 
to new athievements of patriotism and glory; and 
an enlightened and public spirited peopie, under 
the guidance of justice and policy, will never with- 
hold their cordial co-operation. 
By order of the commander in chief. 
SOL. VAN RENSSELAER, Adjutant gen. 





The societies of the city of New-Yerk, disposed 
to join the solemnities contemplated by the above 
order, are requested to send deputations to meet at 
the city hall on Monday evening, at 7 o’clock, to 
make such arrangements as may be thought expe- 
dient. CADWALLADER D. COLDEN. 


City or ALBANY, 


Zn common council, July 1st, 1818. 


Whereas his excellency, the commander in chief 
of the militia, has by his general order, announced 
that the remains of major general Montgomery 
have been convéyed from the city of Quebec to 
White Hall, and will be removed thence to this 
city on the 4th of July inst; and whereas the muni- 
cipal authorities of this city have been invited by 
the same general order to meet on that day for the 
purpose of aiding in the ceremony of conveying the 
remains of the illustrious deceased from the north 
bounds of the city to the capitol, therefore, 

Ist. Resolved, That the members of this board, 
together with the executive officers of this city, 
will meet at-the common council chamber on the 
morning of the 4th of July inst. at 8 o’clock, and 
will proceed thence in procession to the north 
bounds of the city for the purpose of meeting the 
escort of the remains of major general Richard 
Montgomery, and will return Uience to the capitol. 

2d. Resolved. ‘That the military companics on 


_ duty the 4th of July, be and they are hereby in- 


vited to attend the procession of the common coun- 
cil to the north bounds of the city. 

Sd. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this board, 
every appropriate mark of respect ought to be 
paid by its members tothe memory of the illustri- 
ous man whose remains are now first to be interred 
in that country, in whose sacred cause he sacrifi 
ced his life, in the begining of the revolutionary 
war; therefore itis recommended that each mem- 


ber of the common counci!, and its attendant offi- 


cers, wear a black crape on the left arm on the 

said fourth of July, and continue to wear the same 

for one month. Extract from the minutes, 
GEORGE MERCHANT, CP. 











HONORS TO MONTGOMERY’S REMAINS, 
: ALBANY, JULY 7. 

T':e hallowed remains of our beloved MONTGO- 
MERY are removed from a foreign land, where, for 
near forty three years, they have reposed, “unknow- 
ing and unknown.” From all the busy world who 
have listened to arelation of his patriotism, his de- 
votion and his valor; from the host of thousands, 


lean arm, when raised in the cause of Linerry, 


one only, could point to the sod, under whose favor. 


’ 


who saw with amazement the might of his Hercu. 


————a 
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ed pali our hero slept. That country to which his’ 


manly and generous soul was so exclusively devo- 
ted, has received his decaying fragments of mor- 
tality to its bosom. In consigning these sacred 
manes to the protection of our common mother, a 
grateful people will cherish in their hearts a sweet 
remembrance of his virtues with an embittered re- 
gret at his untimely fate. 

We have now, in relation to one of the fathers of 
our country,redeemed our character from the impu- 
tation of inGratirupe. All this was due to the be- 
reaved, disconsolate, and venerable companion of 
our failen chieftain’s bosom, and infinitely more 
was due to the memory and remains of the devoted 
martyr on the sacred and imperishable altar of 
FREEDOM. 

The age-stricken widow of our hero yet lives to 
see the loved remains of her’s and her country’s 
MontTcsomery, removed from the plains of crimson- 
ed Abraham, and deposited in the bowels of a 
country, at the shrine of whose welfare he proffer- 
ed all the warmth of his soul, all the energies of his 
mind, and all the mightiness ofhis strength. 

The removal of the remains was left, by his ex- 
ceilency the governor, to the family of the deceas- 
ed, and col L. Livingston, (a nephew of gen. Monr- 
GomERY) proceeded to Quebec for the purpose.— 
They were indentified by the faithful hand of an ho- 
nest and ingenious old soldier,who attended the fune- 
ral, anc whose retentive memory, almost halfa cen- 
tury after that mournful era, is yet spared to direct 
the hand of affection to that hallowed turf. Monr- 
GOMERY Was the personal and intimate friend of the 
lieutenant general of the Canadas—was recognize 
by him after the baile, and favored with a coffin 
and a decent interment. He was buried within the 
walis of the city. His aid-de-camps, .31’ Pherson 
and Chessman, were both thrown into a hole with 
their clothes. 

‘The coffin which contained the remains had not 
fallen to pieces. It appears to have been of a rough 
structure, with a silver plate on its lid—there is 
no inscription visible on the plate. ‘The anatomy 
is ina perfect state of preservation. The skeleton 
of the head, with the exception of the under jaw, 
which was shot away, is perfect. Three teeth of 
the under jaw are together 

General Solomon Van Rensselear was charged by 
the governor with the direction of the escort from 
White Hali to this city, and rendered the solemni- 
ties interesting and impressive. ‘he remains were 
taken up with great care by col. Livingston, and 
secured by binding a tarpaulin close round the old 
coffin, an<i enclosing them in an iron bound chest. 
At Troy they took them from the box and tar cloth, 
and enclosed them, together with the original cof- 
fin,in a most splendid mahogany coffin, made by 
Mr. Jihn Meade, with the following inscription ele- 
gantly engraved upon a silver plate, by Messrs. 
Shepherd und Boyd, of this city, placed on its lid. 

THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
In honor of 
GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOMERY, 
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Who fell gloriously fighting for the 
InpePenpence and Liperey of the UsttTED 
Srares, before the walls of Quebec, 
the 31st day of December, 1775, 
Caused these remains of this distinguished 
~ Hero to be conveyed from Quebec, and 
deposited on the eighth day of Jaly, 1818, in 
St. Paul’s church, in the city of New York, 
near the monument erected to his 
memory by the U. States. — 
General Van Rensselaer politely waited at the 
capitol a number of hours on Sunday, and our cit1- 
zens enjoyed the mournful consolation of bowing 
over the mouldering dust of fallen greatness. 

The nemdrns were received by the military and 
civil authorities, at the seat of general Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, and were escorted to the capitol, 
where they were deposited until Monday merning. 
Capt. Lansing’s company of artillery was detached 
asa guard. The procession moved more than a 
mile in slow and solemn step. The death toned 
muffied drum, the plaintive fife, and the shrill bu- 
gle, warbled sounds of sorrow to every heart. 

The military and municipal authorities were 
again ix proc’ssiwa at 8 o’clock, on Monday morn- 
ing, and about 10 o’clock, took the remains from 
the capitol and moved through State and south 
Market streets, to the steam boat Richmond, in the 
following manner: 

Marsaat— Major Ten Eyck. 
Military association. 
Major Worth’s corps, U. S. 
Major Birdsall’s corps, U. S. 
Capt. Lansing’s Ariillery. 
Capt. Judson’s Infantry. 

Ci'y Guards 
The Reverend Chey: 

The following silver hesded veterans were pall 
bearers—they were all officers of the revolution, 
and the three whose names are in Ialic were with 
Mosteomenry, when he fell:—Joh» Lansing, jun. 
Stephen Lush, John H. Wendell, John Gates, John 
Visscher, Mait:ew Trotter, Wilhemus Ryckman, 
Nicholas Van Rensselaer. 
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GOVERNOR and SUITE. 

LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 

Officers of state. 
Sheriff. 
Common council. 

Municipal Authoricies. 
Incorporated Societies. 

Citwens. : 
The solemnities througout were dignified and 
impressive. The different military corps made a 
The governor and adjutant 
general were indefatigable in honoring the memo- 
ry of the lamented hero. [ Register. 
[At Whitehall, East Granville, Salem, Lansing- 
burg, Troy, and other places on the route from 
Quebec to Albany, the remains were received with 
the highest honors in the power of the people to 
bestow. Minutes guns were fired, solemn music 
performed, and “lengthened lines” in military and 
civil processions manifested grateful recollections 
of the hero who died in the cause of independence. 
At the division line between Washington and 


Rensselaer cousties, in addition to two troops of 


90 years old, were ‘assembled to honor the relicts, 


but prevented by an incessant fallofrain. At Lap- 
singburg other revolutionary worthies turned out 
to pay a last tribute to their deceased companion 
in arms. As the steam-boat conveying them passed 
down the river, from Albany to New-York, the ci- 


—at West Point such guns were fired from ol 
Clinton, whilst the fine band was playing solemn 
dirges.} eae 
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NEW YORK STATE ARTILLERY. 
Division orders—New- York, July 6, 1818. 


terment of the remains of general Montgomery, in 
pursuance of general orders of the 28th ultimo, the 


ready co-operation of the troops under his com- 
mand. They will, with him, feel the important in- 
fluence which this act of government, in decreeing 
honor to the illustrious dead, will have upon the 


sons. Though years have rolled around since the 
gullant Montgomery sacrificed his life at his coun- 
try’s call, and though time may have mouldered 
his earthly frame, yet it will be seen that his me- 
mory still lives in the breasts of his grateful coun-. 
trymen, and that they cherish bis fame with an affec- 
tion that time cannot efface. 
gratitude will meet the applause of the world, how 
must such acountry be endeared to its sons, and 
how zealous will they be, by devotedness. to her 
cause, to merit her regard. 

rhe remains will be landed on Tuesday (to-mor- 
row) at fort Gansevoort, at eight o’clock, and will 
be there received and conducted to the Gity Hall, 
by an escort of cavalry. At the hall they will be 
received by a detachment doing duty as infantry, 
who will there mount a guard, until the removal 
of the remains for interment. 
brigadier general Stevens will make the requisite 
details from his brigade. 
tillery is detailed to fire the signal guns at the ar- 
seal, and minute guns from fort Richmond, at Sta- 
ten island; for which duties specific orders will be 
given to the commandant of that corps. The whole 
of the division within the city will appear under 
arms on Wednesday, (the 8th) and will form the 
line in Hudson street at 8 o’clock; the cavalry dis- 
mounted, and the artillery without their field 
picces, except such of each of those corps as shall 
be otherwise specially ordered. Further details, 
respecting the duties to be performed, will be com- 
municated to the commandants of corps. 

By order of major general Morrow, 
CHARLES MARCH, A, D.C. 


ee 
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New Yoru, suty 8. 
The remains of gen, Montcomxry reached this 
city yesterday morning in the steam boat from Al- 
bany, from whence they were attended by several 
revolutionary officers and a guard of United States 
troops. On the route, the inhabitants of the towns, 
bordering on the Hudson, testified the utmost re- 
spect for the remains, by firing minute guns and 
tolling the bells as the steam boat passed. The re- 
mains were landed at fort Gansevoort, where they 
were met by a detachment from the reriment of 

governor’s guards, and conveyed to the city Ball. 
The ceremonies of interring these respected re- 
mains,Seneath the monument in front of St. Paul’s 
church, are to take place this day. On no occasion, 





dragoons, about twenty old veterans, from 75 to 


since the funeral of Washington, have the arrange. 





tizens of several towns assembled on the shore, 
and detachments of artillerists fired my keg ‘ 
fort. 


In making the military arrangements for the in- . 


Major general is persuaded he wiil meet with the | 


character of our nation, snd upon the spirit of its — 


While such national | 


For these services, . 


The veteran corps ofar- 
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ments promised a greater shew of respect than 
will be exhibited in paying the last honors to Mont- 
gomery. es 


FUNERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Order of procession for rendering funeral honors 
to the remains of the late major general Montgomery, 
as agreed on by the committee of arrangement. 

1. Colonel Platt is appointed officer of the day, 
and all orders coming from him will be respected 
and obeyed. ; . 

2. No Carts, carriages, or persons on horseback, 
(except such as are connected with the proces- 
sion) to appear in the streets, through which the 

ession is to move, from 9 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, until the procession shall be ended. 


3. The general order for the procession is four | 


deep. 

4 The line of the procession will be drawn up 
in Broadway, its right on the battery, and its left on 
Chamber street, and will proceed by the left 
through Chamber street to Chatham street, through 
Chatham street to Pearl street, through Pearl 
street to Wall street, through Wall street to Broad 
street, through Broad street to Beaver street, 
through Beaver street to the Bowling Green, round 
the south side of Bowling Green up Broadway 
to St. Paul’s church. 


5. It is recommended to the citizens, as well those } 


in the procession, as others, to be silent during the 
solemnities of the day. 

6. On the arrival of the front of the procession at 
St Paul’s church, the whole will halt upon a signal 
to be given for that purpose, and open to right and 
left to admit the bier and societies, according to 
the orders of the officer of the day. 

7. During the moving of the precession minute 
guns will be fired from the Washington 74, Navy 
Yard, battery and forts in the harbor, and the 
belis of the different churches will be tolled. 

8. The flags of the shipping in the harbor and 
of the forts.and other places will be hoisted half 
mast during the day. 

9. Signals will be fired at the arsenal from 
18 pounders, by order of the officer of the day, 
Viz. 

ist. Three guns in quick succession at sun rise 
will announce that the procession will take place 
on that day. 

2d. One gun at 7 o’clock, for the different incor- 
porations, societies &c. to form at their respective 
psaces of rendezvous. 

3. One gun at 9 o’clock for forming the line. 

4th Two guns in quick succession for the pro- 
cession to move, when the minute guns will com. 
mence firing and the bells tolling. 

5th. One gun for the procession to halt and open 
to the right and left, as will be directed by the 
officer.of the day. 

6th. Twoguns in rapid succession for the minute 

ns and beils to cease. 

Order of the procession as settled by the marshal of 
the day. 

1. Officer and eight dragoons. 

2. Military by the left, with arms and colours re- 
versed, drums, &c. muffled. 

. Four pieces of artillery. 

. Militia officers, (not on duty) in uniform. 
. Officers of the U. S Army. do. 

. Officers of the Navy. 


- Hibernian Providence Society. 
- Mechanic’s Society. 








11. Shamrock Society. _ | 


12. New York Typographical Society. . 
13. United Benevolent Society of Taylors. 


+ 





14. Journeymen House Carpenter’s Benevolent = 


ey 


Society. 

15. Union Society of Shipwrights and Caulkers. 
16. The Grand Lodge of the state of New York, 
and the lodges under its jurisdiction. — Fe 

17. Citizens. 
18. Regents of the University. 
19. President, Professors and Students of the 


College. 
20. Do. do. _—_do. Physicians and Surgeons. 
21. Gentlemen of the Bar. : 
22. Civil and Judicial officers of the city. 
23. Do. do. do. do. state. 
24. Do. co. do. do. U. States. 
25. Members of the last and present legislature. 
26. Members of congress. * 
27. Vice President of the U. States. . 


_28. Consuls of foreign nations, and foreigners of 
distinction, with their respective consuls. on 
29. Committee of Arrangement. 
30. Officers of the day and aids. 
3]. Clergy. 
32. 


Pall Bearers. Pall Bearers, 


COFFIN. 


A detachment of major Worth’s company U. S. 
infantry, under the command of lieut. Belknap, as 2 
guard of honor, will flank the bier. 

33. Horse caparisoned with black, led by two 
servants. 

34. Cols. Gansevoort and Livingston. 

35. Relations. 

36. Cincinnati Society. a 

37. Officers of the revelutionary and late war. 

38. Corporation of the city. 

39. An officer and eight dragoons. 


The following are officers of the day: 
Col. Platt. 7 
Col. W. T. Hunter, 
Col. C. Graham, 
Lieut. Col. C. King, 
Major A Chrystie, 
Maj. C.D. Colden, J 

[The ceremonies took place according to the 
preceding arrangement. The pall bearers were 
col Varick, (president of the Cincinnati, ) col. Trum- 
bull, col. North, gen. M. Clarkson. col. M. Willett, 
Col. Fish, Capt. Tiebout, and gen. Giles. From 
}4. to 5000 persons were in the procession. At the 
church bishop Hobart read the funeral service, and 
the rev. D. Mason delivered an impressive oration. 
The music by the Handel and Haydn societies, was 
arranged as follows an« very excellent. 

Organ—S. P. Taylor as the procession entered 
the church. 

Dead march in Saul—As soon as the processiom 
was seated. 

Solo—Miss Conrad—Air—I know that my re- 
deemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth; and though worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God—For now is 
Christ risen from the dead, and become the first 
fruits of them that slept. 

During the service—I heard a voice from Heaven 
saying, Write, blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord; Even so saith the spirit, for they rest from 
their labors. 

After the lesson—Anthem from Psalm xvr. verses 
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3 
4 
5 
6 
7. Tammany Society. 
8 
9 
1 


0. Washington Benevolent Society. 


9, 10, 11 and 12.'— 
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Chorus—I have set God always before me, for he 
is at my right hand, therefore I shall not fall. 

Trio—Wherefore my ‘heart was glad, and my 
glory rejoicing, my flesh also shall rest in hope, for 

‘thou didst not leave his soul in hell, neither didst 
thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption. 

Duet and chorus—The# shalt shew me the path 
of life, in thy presence is fulness of joy, and at thy 
right hand there is pleasure for evermore. 

. After the Benediction. 

Chorus—Since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection ofthe dead, for as in Adam 
all die, even so in Cinrist shall all be made alive. 

The remains were then committed to the ground, 
and three voliies of musquetry fired in the church 
yard by detachments of the artillery acting as in- 
fantry, and from the governor’s guards. 
The following was the order of the Tammany society 

Bee in the procession: 

Ist. Cap of liberty covered with black crape. 

94. Grand standard of the society (being the arms 
of the United States)—on the front side a large 
marble (lycrama:ory) urn, supposed to contain the 
tears of the nation, mscribed, Our country mourns 
a favorite son—the grand standard and eagle enve- 
loped in crape. 

3d. Grand Sachem, and supporters. 

4th. Father of the council, carrying the calumet, 
and supporters. 

5th. The thirteen original tribes, geographically 
arranged, with the sachem and banners at the head 
of each; the banners and other emblems. all en- 
shrowded in black, relieved with red. 

The members wore, on the Jeft arm, a scarlet 
band, edged with black, signifying that the deceas. 
ed fell in battle. On the front of each banner was 
a black marble urn, supposed to contain the ashes 
of departed heroes and statesmen from each state 
—to wit:—Washington, Warren, Montgomery, &c. 

The banner of the New York or Eagle tribe, to 
which our martyr belonged, and the urn on which 
his name was inscribed, containing his ashes, was 
conspicuously carried in reversed order, by a revo- 
lutionary brother. The national feeling, so elo- 
quently and emphatically expressed in the impres- 
sive motto on the lycramatory urn, does honor to 
, the heads and hearts of the members of the Colum- 
bian order. A Patriot of *76. 
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Foreign Articles. 


| ENGLAND. 

Among the persons confined and under sentence 
of death at Newgate, are four chiidren,—the young- 
est nine and the oldest twelve years of age! 

Pit?s birth day has been celebrated by the pen- 
sioners and placemen and profiters by the paper 
system in England. The world is certainly indebt- 
ed to him for the establishment of a course of mea- 
sures by which a war against liberty and the pro- 
duct of labor has been prosecuted with considera- 
ble success in England. If danking progresses 
much further in the United States, the rag barons 
here will certainly observe the anniversary of Pitt’s 
nalivity—or at least, “ought so to do.” 

Among the toasts drank at a meeting were— 

_“The immortal memory of William Pitt”—3 
times 3, and shouts of applanae, 

The glee of “the king and the church,’’ was then 
sung with thunders of applause, whic!s interrupted 


- performance, and were often repeated at its 
close. 


with three times three, and followed by. a glee 
written by Mr, Taylor, which was honored with 
universal applause. = : Pastner 
~ The chief personages at this meeting were—lord 
Lascelles, the lord Chancellor, lords Harrowby, 
Liverpool, Bathurst, Westmoreland, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and a parcel of folks receiving 





e 


sannahs to William Pitt: oe ter ae Se 

The London “Sun” considers this dinner—as a 
rallying point for all Joyak and well disposed peo- 
ple in times of commotion and danger!” But it 
leaks out the fact that the meeting was “not so very 


great departed statesman, and in a strenuous at- 
tachment to the political and resserevs establish- 
ment which places this country, im freedom and 
independence, above every other on earth.” Bravo! 
The following is from a late Btitish paper— _ 
The prosperous Pitt system—The expenditure of 
the country, last year, was 68 millions; the income 
50 millions, being a deficiency of 18 millions, which 
was supplied by exchequer bills. But these bills, 
like the drafts and obligations of private trades- 


rest must be paid, and added to the national debt. 
[tis manifest, that this cose of exceeding our 
income by a fourth, must render things annually — 
worse; and must,’gradually, so aggravate the debt, 
as to surpass all the possible means of the country. 
The editor of the Zenden Sun, commenting on 
the late American navigation act, says, “it is in 
violation of existing treaties between the two 
countries,[ fiu/se] and is pregnant with war;”[FraLsr, 
uzless Greu: Britain, as HERETOFORE, shail consider 
tt hostile in us to do that to her what sux does unio us.) 
British stocks, May 28, 3 per cent. red. 77 34, 
7-8; 3 per cent. consols, 784 7-8. 

The health of the queen was better. 

It was expected that the resumption of cash pay- 
ments by the bank of England, would be deferred 
till the Sih July, 1819, [and again be deferred.] 
On the 27.h of May, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, stated in the house of commons, that the 
general state of the country ‘was most promising, 
and that the revenue was improving at the rate of 
100,U00/. per week. . 


Mr. Rush, our minister at London, dined with a 
large Party in commemoration of Burns, the poet— 
‘rederic of York, in the chair. Among the toasts 
drank was, “Mr. Rush, the American ambassador, 
and the admirer of Burns in the U. 82? And then 
—Mr. Rush madea speech. | 
Our minister has also attended a meeting of the 
bible society—the chancellor of the exchequer* 
opened the business, and Mr. Rush made a motion 
which gave him an opportunity to make another 
speech. 





*A member ot the house of commons in his place, 
proposed the following as an appropriate epitaph 
on Mr. Vansittart: ’ 

“Here lies 
The Right Honorable Nicholas Vansittart: 
Once Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
The Patron of Bible Societies; 
The Builder of Churches; 
A Friend to the education of the Poor; 

An Encourager of saving Banks; 
And a supfprter of Lotierles ! J 2” 





“The Protestant ascendency” was then drank 


(Loud lauehter, ) 


in the whole 150 to 200,000/. per annum’ of the . 
people’s money—these people may well shovt ho- 


numerous as on former occasions” —still “it evinc- 
ed the same cordial zeal in commemoration of the ~~ 
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London, May 27.—Last night’s Gazette contains 
aan. order in council for prohibiting for 6 months 
longer, from the 30th inst. the exportation of gun- 
powder, arms or ammunition, to the coast‘of Afri- 
ca, the West Indies or America. 

Mav 26.—The fuads have been for some time 
past slightly declining, experienced yesterday « 
more marked. depression, consols being at one time 
down so low as 78 3-8; the cause of their last de- 
cline is attributed to an eminent banker of exten- 
sive country connexions, who had previously sold 
for the account, having yesterday actually sold the 
stock. bargained for, amounting, it is said to 
about 1,000,000/. consols. 

ae FRANCE. 

French funds, May 23.—Five per cts. 68f. 35c. 
bank actions 1540. R 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

The German papers state that while count Las 
Cassas was at St. Helena, he composed a work and 
sent it to Europe; the title is Journal reculier de 


tout ce que fait ou dit' Napoleon, jour par jour a St. 


Helene durant 3 mois, ses conversation publiques et 
privees, €@c. This work, which will be uncommon. 
ly interesting on account of its authenticity, he has 
not yet been able to be published, because the 
manuscript was detained by the English. 


SPAIN. 

A letter from Madrid, of the 7th May, in speak- 
ing of the Fioridas, says—“We are far from believ 
ing that our diplomatic discussions with the Unit- 
ed States, will lead to a rupture. It is possible 
that the affair may be terminated by the voluntary 
cession of the Floridas on our part, on receiving a 
pecuniary indemnity from the United States. It is 
asserted that a negociation is opened with refer- 
ence to this question.” 

A Spanish frigate lately fired into a British sloop 
of war, in the West Indies, supposing her to be an 
American, and because it was understood that war 
existed with the U. S. Happily no harm was done; 
and more happily for the Spaniard, the vessel fired 
into was not an American. 

NETHERLANDS. 

“Brussel, May 24.—-The duke of Wellizgton left 
this city to-day, at ten o’clock, for his head quarters 
at Cambray. 

“A few days since there arrived at Waterloo, 
from Berlin, a pyramid of cast iron, surmounted 
with a cross. This pyramid, which is 26 feet 
high, wiiljbe set up in the commune of Planchenoit, 
near the church, on the spot upon which there was 
a Prussian battery, which did not a little contri- 
bute/to the success of that memorable day.— 
This monument bears an inscription in the Ger- 
man language to the following effect:—*To the 
Prussian heroes, by their grateful king and coun- 


‘try. Every exertion is making to get the pyramid 


oS 
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a up by the 18th June next, the 3d anniversary 
the battle of Waterioo.” 


AUSTRIA. 

Young Napoleon has received the dukedom of 

Reichstadt, in Bohemia, which title, with the ap- 
pellation of higeness, he is hereafter to bear. 


TURKEY. 

A great fire happened at Constantinople on the 

3d of April. _A woman called the princess d’Ypsi- 

lanti and her-son, with eight children, perished .in 
the flames! 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The following is an extract of a letter from an 

American gentleman at Margaretta, published in 

th Franklin Gazette—We have heard much of the 





barbarities of the Spaniards upon the people of 

this island, but hardly expected such such a horri- | 
ble account as is here presented: —“'The rovalists 

actually made a practice of burying children of vari- 

ous ages, head downwards in pits, their heels in the 

air, and leaving them to expire. Of ripping up preg- 

nant women and bayonetimg the half formed fetus;— 

mutilating of legs or arms, &e &e and hanging them 

upin cages;—of driving a crowd into houses and then , 
burning them in the flames!//!—but the most-common 
mode was, and is, to cut the throats of all they 
took, or take alive; an economical plan of saving 
gunpowder, fuel and labor. Hanging on the gal- 
lows they sometimes tried, for variety’s sake, I sup- 
pose. Every hut they burned, every fruit tree 
they cut down. At this place they cut down a fine 
row of cocoa-nut trees, and then in dlindrage com- 
menced felling the manchineal, whose fruit is 
piosonous; 200 of their soldiers lost their sight by 
chopping down manchineals in this vicinity, and 
were sent to Spain, where they have leisure to 
curse the service of Ferdinand. 

“I need not add, that these islanders, who*can 
muster 3000 fighting men, of the most desperate 
courage, are united against the enemy, heart and 
soul. Retaliation followed atrocity, and the war is 
stripped of every vestige of civilized usage.” 








CHRONICLE. : 

Mr. Eustis, late minister of the United States at 
the Hague, has arrived at New York, via Liverpool. 

The remains of maj. Birdsall were buried with 
the honors of of war, at Albany, the day after his 
assasgination. The funeral was attended by a great 
body of citizens. The deceased was on every ac- 
count respected, and has left a wife and four chil- 
dren to lament his untimely fate. The assassin ex- 
ults in his horrible act. Ie is described as a man 
of very savage character, who maj. B. had often 
endeavored to conciliate by mild persuasion and 
gentle reproof. 

A sea serpent very politely entered Portland har- 
bor a few days ago, and lay for some time within 
30 rods of the wharf—just to give the people an 
opportunity of seeing him. 

Cold water! No less than fourteen persons pe- 
rished in Baltimore, during the week ending en 
Monday morning last, by drinking cold water! It 
is strange that men should require so many terri- 
ble examples to prevent them from inadvertantly 
killing themselves. 

Interior, The citizens of Columbia, S. C. have 
formed a company to build a steam-boat to ply be- 
tween that place and Charleston. It is calculated 
that she will make two trips in a month, and each 
time carry down 250 bales of cotton. Certain small 
obstructions to the navigation are to be removed. 

River Raisin. The banks of this river, so ce- 
lebrated for the infamous murder and burning to 
death of wounded prisoners by the British and 
their allies in January 1813, now presents an 
aspect that forbids the prospect of such another 
scene in its neighborhood—for they are filling 
with a hardy industrious population. A new vil- 
lage called “Monroe,” has been built, in which a 
court house for the county is erecting, &c. It may 
be remarked, generally, that many large tracts of 
of country, which were in their native wildness 
at the beginning of the late war, are now so well 
populated that a thousand men may be called ‘o- 
gether, as it were, by the beat of a drum. This 
especially is the case on the northern and western 
counties of New York. 








